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A.  GOALS  AMD  OBJECTIVES 


(1)  Reason  for  Study.  Contained  in  the  grant  application  for  a 
King  County  Department  of  Corrections  is  a  statement  which  summa¬ 
rizes  the  goal  of  the  corrections  system  as  "the  reduction  of 
crime  through  the  reduction  of  recidivism."  However,  while 
section  on  'Goals'  continues  by  stating  that  "the  corrections 
system  in  King  County  is  not  as  successful  in  preventing  recid¬ 
ivism  as  v/e  might  hope",  it  concludes  with  the  finding  that  "it 
is  not  possible  to  be  very  specific  about  the  extent  of  the 
recidivism  problem  among  misdemeanants  who  are  the  principal 
target  of  this  corrections  program...." 

The  absence  of  information  on  the  rearrest  and  conviction  record 

i 

of  persons  previously  tried  and  convicted  of  misdemeanor  offenses 
in  King  County  is  attributed  by  the  grant  proposal  to  a  criminal 
justice  system  "not  clearly  oriented  tov/ard  the  reduction  of 
recidivism."  The  consequences  of  such  a  "disorientation"  has 
been  noted  by  Bobudnanin  his  study  of  corrections  in  King  County 
Hcjtuan  wrote,  "Collecting  information  about  clients  is  a  most  com¬ 
plicated  process  in  the  King  County  Criminal  Justice  System. 

There  is  no  single  bank  of  information  about  people  who  have 
entered  and  passed  through  the  local  criminal  justice  system.... 
The  existing  situation  requires  a  search  through  many  and  diverse 
files . " 

as  defined 

by  recidivism)  of  local  courts  and  corrections  programs  is  seen 
by  Clarence  S&irag  to  be  part  of  a  broader,  more  pervasive  problem 


The  current  inability  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
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We  have,  in  effect,  tv.’o  competing  models  of  corr¬ 
ectional  treatment.  One  is  official  and  based  on 
the  concept  of  punishment.  Arrest  leads  to  con¬ 
viction  and  punitive  reactions.  The  other  is  un¬ 
official,  founded  on  a  philosophy  of  supportive 
services.  Information  regarding  an  offense  is 
collated;  diagnosis  is  made;  the  problem  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  appropriate  agency;  and  corrective 
measures  are  taken  with  little  concern  for  stigma 
or  punishment. 

...Hence  the  models  can  be  combined  in  many  ways. 
It  is  conceivable  the  various  combinations  assess¬ 
ed  by  examining  their  practical  consequences.  The 
main  problem  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  inform- 


ation  or  informational  procedures. 

So  long  as  such 

information  is  not  available  to  serve 

as  a  basis  for 

comparison,  it  seems  rather  pointless 

to  argue  the 

merits  of  the  official  alternatives. 

Work  on  this 

aspect  has  hardly  begun. 

The  King  County  Administration  and  the  County  -Council  have  reached 


a  point  where  the  "official  alternatives"  must  be  compared  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  several  corrections  alternatives 
open  to  them:  a  Department  of  Corrections  with  expanded  services 


to  clients,  a  city-county  consolidation  to  form  a  Department  of 
Corrections  without  expanded  services,  or  a  Department  of  Corr-  , _ 

jLv\  / 

ections  with  no  consolidation  or  expanded  service.  It  is  (Jtoward 
such  a  comparison  that  this  study  v/as  conceived. 


Inadequacies  in  data  collection  and  evaluation  on  corrections  in 
King  County  have  produced  two  primary  deficiencies: 

a.  The  degree  to  which  existing  corrections  programs  bene¬ 
fit  offenders  (measured  chiefly  by  diversion  from 
future  contacts  with  the  criminal  justice  system)  is 
not  known. 

b.  The  lack  of  effective  evaluation  has  left  planning 
personnel  without  an  understanding  of  (1)  what  unmet 
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needs  led  to  recidivism,  and  (2)  what  supportive 


n 


services  should  be  added  to  meet  those  needs. 


This  study  is  designed  to  provide  a  measure  of  past  performance 
and,  at  least,  a  partial  understanding  of  .  current  needs. 

(2)  Target  Study  Population.  The  study  is  designed  to  measure 
arrest  and  conviction  records  of  persons  subsequent  to  a  baseline 


arrest  and  conviction  in  each  of  the  twelve  district  courts  in 
King  County. 

(3)  End  Product.  The  study  will  establish  relationships  between 
recidivism  and  numerous  crime,  demographic  and  disposition  cate¬ 


gories^  <5^cf  ^ 
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B,  OBJECTIVES  OF  ANALYSIS 


(1)  Definition  of  Recidivism.  A  uniform  definition  of  what 
constitutes  recidivism  is  the  only  firm  base  upon  which  recid¬ 
ivism  rates  can  be  determined.  Recidivism  rates  have  hereto¬ 
fore  lacked  uniformity.  What  is  one  investigator's  recidivism 
may  be  another's  measurement  of  success.  The  types  of  recid- 
ivism  to  be  encountered  in  this  study  shall  be  placed  into  five 


operationally  descriptive  categories  which  permit  specific 
classification  of  all  types  of  recidivism.  These  classes  are 
arranged  in  order  of  seriousness  of  the  violations  they  implied, 
and  for  purposes  of  analysis  each  recidivist  will  eventually  be 
placed  which  best  describes  his  most  serious  offense  after  passing 
through  the  District  Court  system.  The  categories  are: 


a.  Subsequent  conviction  of  felony 

b.  Subsequent  conviction  of  gross  misdemeanor 

c.  Subsequent  arrest  with  no  conviction 

d.  Returned  to  custody  as  a  violator  of  probation 

e.  No  finding  of  recidivism 

To  examine  recidivism  in  such  a  way  permits  the  identification 
of  future  criminal  behavior  patterns  by  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense.  Past  studies  have  frequently  failed  to  make  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  or  similar  categories. 

» 

(2)  Analysis  of  Data.  All  elements  under  investigation  will  be 
coded,  computer  punched  and  analyzed  using  hardware  supplied  by 
King  County  System  Services .  Among  the  relationships  that  could 
conceivably  be  shown  are:  the  crime  categories  (property  offenses 
offenses  against  persons,  etc.)  where  the  greatest  rates  of  recid¬ 
ivism  occur;  the  time  differentials  between  first  and  second, 
second  and  third,  and  third  and  fourth  offenses;  type  of  sentence 
as  a  function  of  recidivism;  and  age,  sex,  race,  and  employment 
status  as  functions  of  recidivism  rates. 

The  _exar.t  presentation  of  results  is  under  examination.  Presently 
under  consideration  are  several  graphic  and  tabular  techniques 
used  in  similar  studies  (Battelle,  Municipal  Court,  Schmid  and 
Schmid) . 

C,  METHOD 

(1)  Sample  S'election.  For  the  limited  purposes  of  this  study 
the  population  shall  consist  q!  nnn- h-,i  f  f  j  r  misdemeanors. 
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filed  in  the  twelve  district  courts  between  January  1,  1969  and 
December  31,  1969.  The  Washington  State  Court  Administrator's 
annual  report  for  1969  will  be  obtained  and  from  this  report  will 
be  extracted  the  total  number  of  criminal  filings  during  that 
period.  Contingent  on  the  size  of  the  total  case  load,  a  sample 
size  v/ill  be  determined  and  a  random  selection  procedure  employed 
to  select  specific  cases  from  the  district  court  criminal  docket. 
(See  Stage  1  of  the  section  on  Data  Elements  Collections  Stages.) 

(2)  Data  Elements  Collection  Stages.  The  following  stages 

generally  describe  the  systematic  and  chronological  collection 

* 

of  information: 

Collection  Stage  1 

■\  The  criminal  docket  of  each  district  court  will  be  surveyed 
and  cases  randomly  selected.  At  the  time  of  selection  data 
contained  on  the  docket  sheet  and  in  the  case  file  will  be 
entered  on  the  data  collection  form  (See  section  on  des¬ 
cription  of  coding) .  In  addition,  each  non-traffic  criminal 
case,  whether  selected  for  study  or  not,  will  be  recorded 
on  a  census  sheet  with  the  following  descriptive  elements: 
age,  sex,  and  race  of  defendant,  charge,  and  sentence  imposed. 

Collection  Stage  2 

There  is  no  central  filing  of  either  district  court  or 
county  prosecutor  record  for  criminal  cases.  Therefore, 

'  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  examine  the  prosecutor's 
records  on  district  court  cases  at  the  local  district  court 
where  they  are  filed.  After  the  cases  have  been  selected 


and  essential  court  information  entered,  the  prosecutor's 
files,  which  contain  valuable  information  on  prior  records, 
will  be  studied. 

Collection  Stage  3 

After  all  district  courts  have  been  visited  and  the  entire 
sample  population  chosen,  the  focus  of  the  study  will  move 
to  the  Records  and  Investigation  Division  of  the  King  County. 

Department  of  Public  Safety.  Here  information  regarding 
prior  and  subsequent  arrest  records  will  be  entered.  Since 
Public- Safety  records  do  not  contain  entries  regarding  the 
complete  nature  of  the  court  disposition,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary  to  return  to  the  appropriate  court  to  obtain  the  dis- 
position  in  cases  where  a  subsequent  arrest  has  been  indicated 

Collection  Stage  4 

Due  to  the  fact  (1)  that  many  persons  arrested  in  the  county 
for  misdemeanor  offenses  reside  within  the  Seattle  city 
limits,  and  (2)  that  Seattle  represents  a  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  commit  crime,  there  is  a  high  probability  that 
a  subject  in  the  study  may  recidivate  in  Seattle  and  be 
arrested  by  the  Seattle  Police  Department.  For  these  || 

reasons  a  search  of  the  Seattle  Police  files  is  warranted. 
Since  S.P.D.  maintains  computer  files  it  may  be  possible  to 
simply  transfer  recidivist  information  without  the  use  of 


a  code  sheet. 
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Collection  Stage  5 

All  cases  showing  rearrest  and  trial,  but  no  disposition  was 
entered  in  the  police  agency  record,  will  be  traced  back  to 
the  appropriate  court  (Municipal  or  District  Court) .  The 
collection  process  will  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Stage  1. 

(3)  Time  Table. 

January  12  to  February  2  -  Development  and  refinement  of 

research  tool. 

February  5  to  March  2^- 


February  5  to  March  2  \-  Select  sample  and  record  court/ 


prosecutor  data. 

March  5  to  March  23  -  Examination  of  law  enforcement 

agencies  files. 

March  26  to  April  6  -  Follow-up  search  through  district 

court  dockets. 

April  6  to  April  30  -  Incorporation  of  computer  analyzed 

data  into  presentation  modalities; 
write  final  report  on  findings  of 
evaluation. 
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(4).  Data  Elements  Descriptive  Coding.  The  elements  and  related 
codes  contained  in  this  section  are  the  result  of  an  initial 
effort  to  include  what  was  thought  to  be  both  essential  and 
available.  More  than  any  other  part  of  the  methodology  section 
this  coding  section  is  likely  to  undergo  considerable  change . 


1 
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Data  sources  (police,  courts,  prosecuting  attorney)  vary  in 
format  and  completeness  of  information.  A  survey  of  the  various 
cooperating  agencies  records  has  revealed  that  the  information 
categories  most  often  omitted  are  those  dealing  with  the  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  the  defendant.  For  this  reason  the 
suggested  coding  list  does  not  currently  include  codes  for  such 
things  as  marital  status,  number  of  dependents,  use  of  alcohol,  ( 
receiving  public  assistance,  years  of  schooling  completed,  and 
several  other  potentially  valuable  variables.  \ 


During  the  next  week  a  number  of  persons  will  ,be  asked  to  review 
this  coding  system  and  make  their  own  suggestions  and  refinements. 


n 


1.  Name  / 

(first  initial,  last  name) 

2.  District  Court  No. 

3 .  Date  of  Birth 

4.  Sex  and  Race 

male  female 


Mex-Amer  x  5 

Neg-Amer  1  6 

Anglo-Amer  2  7 

Amer  Indian  3  8 

Other  4  9 

(specify) _ 


5.  Age  at  first  arrest  (years) 


i-3j±  5-  a  ,  7  ,  fl  ?  jo. 


JM. 


-Q- 


'S  ,  lA  . 


mo, 


ctcuj  yr- 
□ 


qO 


6.  Number  of  Prior  Arrests 

xNone 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9  or  more 

7.  Number  of  Prior  Juvenile  Convictions 

xNone 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9  or  more 
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8.  Number  of  Prior  Adult  Convictions 

xNone 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9  or  more 

9.  Number  of  Prior  Prison  Sentences 

xNone 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9  or  more 

10.  Date  of  Study  Arrest 

11.  Type  of  Arrest 

x  Unknown/not  stated 

1  Non-warrant 

2  Warrant 

3  Citizen 

4  Transferred  for 


12.  Filing  Charge 

Offense  classification  code 

13.  Release  Action 

1  Custody 

2  Bail 

3  Personal  Recognizance 

4  Other 

(specify) _ 

•i 

^  14.  Failure  to  Appear  Occurred  at 

x  None 

1  Preliminary  appearance 

2  Trial 

3  Sentencing 

15.  Court  Disposition 

Charge  not  substantiated 

xx  Dismissed,  not  proven, 
or  found  not  guilty 
01  No  disposition,  taken  off  calendar 


C 

Cl 


Charge  Substantiated,  No  Transfer  of  Custody 

11  warned,  adjusted,  counseled 

12  informal  supervision  initiated 

13  fine  or  restitution  only 

14  sentence  deferred 

15  suspended  sentence  only 

16  other  (specify)_ _ 

Charge  Substantiated,  Transfer  of  Custody  to: 

30  Jail  term  only 

31  Jail  with  fine  or  restitution 

32  Jail  with  formal  probation 

33  Jail,  probation  and  fine  or  restitution 

34  Probation  with  fine  or  restitution 
35i  Probation  only,  active  supervision 

36  Halfway  house 

37  Other  community  placement 

38  Individual 

39  Other  (specify)  _ _ 
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16.  Presentence  report  requested 
x  No  1  Yes 


17.  Date  of  disposition 


<JX  ‘JjLJtiZ  ‘tk  'H.. 


(Subsequent  Record) 


First  rearrest 

18.  Date  of  arrest 


19.  Arresting  agency 

1  KC  Dept.  Public  Safety 

2  Seattle  Police  Dept. 

3  Other  ( specify)  _ _ 


20.  Arrest  Allegation 

Offense  classification  code 


21*  Disposition 

Sentencing  classification  code 

22.  District  Court  No. 


WHITE  COLLAR  CRIME  STUDY 

In  his  forward  to  Herbert  Edelhcrtz’s  May,  1970 
monograph  ‘The  Nature,  Impact  and  Prosecution  of 
White-Collar  Crime'  Henry  Ruth,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  wrote,  “In  addressing  the  research  priorities, 
the  National  Institute  has  developed  an  intensive  con¬ 
cern  that  so-called  “white  collar  crime’’  receives  scant 
attention  from  the  law  enforcement  and  research 
communities.’’  He  continued  by  saying  that  “the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  white  collar  crime  represents  a  national 
priority  for  action  and  research  -  to  define  the  pro¬ 
blem,  to  examine  its  many  faces,  to  measure  its  im¬ 
pact,  to  look  for  ways  in  which  its  victims  can  be 
helped,  and  to  determine  how  such  crime  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  deterred  and  effectively  prosecuted.” 

,  ,  For  anyone  wishing  to  study  this  area  the  initial 

^?roblem  is  one  of  definition,  understanding  the  scope 
of  the  activities  labelled  "white-collar  crime”.  Edel- 
hertz,  in  his  monograph,  defined  it  broadly  as  “an 
illegal  act  or  series  of  illegal  acts  committed  by  non¬ 
physical  means  and  by  concealment  or  guile,  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  or  property,  to  avoid  the  payment  or  loss 
of  money  or  property,  or  to  obtain  business  or  per¬ 
sonal  advantage.”  Charity  and  religious  frauds,  frauds 
by  agents  writing  false  policies,  food  and  drug  viola¬ 
tions,  padding  payrolls,  expense  account  frauds  and 
frauds  by  computor,  causing  false  payouts  are  just  a 
few  of  the  activities  that  fall  under  the  term  of  white- 
collar  crime.  Given  such  a  broad  range  of  offenses  it 
becomes  clear  the  boundaries  between  organized 
crime,  consumer  protection,  and  white-collar  crime 
are  somewhat  ambiguous.  Nevertheless  the  problem 
of  enforcement  and  prevention  remains. 

The  Seattle_  Crime  Commission  is  currently 
^studying  the~qaestion“oThow  it  may  become  involved 
in  development  of  preventive  remedies  in  this  area 
and  to  what  extenf  it  may  become  appropriately  in¬ 
volved.  The  Commission  is  very  fortunate  to  have  the 
council  and  assistance  of  two  well  known  experts  in 
this  field.  The  first,  Commission  member  and  psycho- 
'ogist,  Dr.  Ezra  Stotland  has-engaged  in  the  study  of 
social  scientific  aspects  of  white-collar  crime  for 
many  years.  The  second,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Fraud 
Section,  Criminal  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
— Justice  and  presently  with  Battel le  N.W.  Research 


Center,  is  Herbert  Edelhertz,  whose  monograph  on 
white-collar  crime  remains  the  principle,  most  author-  ; 
itativc  work  in  the  field.  Mr.  Edelhertz  has  expressed 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  the 
Crime  Commission’s  entrance  into  this  area,  and 
hopes  that  the  Commission’s  activities  may  coincide 
with  his  own  research. 

During  the  first  couple  months  of  1973  Com¬ 
mission  members  and  staff  will  consult  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  prosecutive  agencies  and  engage  in  re¬ 
search  to  define  the  nature  of  the  problem  as  it  exists 
in  Seattle  and  across  the  nation  as  well  as  the  specific 
kinds  of  contributions  it  can  make  toward  the  control 
of  white-collar  crime. 


Commission  Director,  Tom  Sampson  (center)  -  dis-— j 
cusses  plans  for  white  collar  crime  study  and  seminar. 
with  Ted  Bundy  (left),  Assistant  Director,  and  Commit-, 
mission  member,  Dr.  Ezra  Stotland,  (right). — •  ----- — -—'v-- 
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WEST  SEATTLE  COMMUNITY  RESOURCE 
CENTER 

la  the  six  month  period  from  May  1  to  October 
Cl,  1972,  the  Resource  Center  has  had  received  over 
1500  incoming  calls  and  over  700  personal  visits.  In 
addition,  over  eighty  juveniles  have  had  conferences 
with  the  counselors.  At  the  Center  there  have  also 
been  a  number  of  drop-ins  and  phone  calls  from 
people  seeking  help  who  have  heard  of  the  Center 
through  newspapers,  word  of  mouth  or  speaking 
appearances  by  Center  staff.  The  Center  has  provided 
speakers  on  the  Criminal  justice  System  for  many 
local  organizations  and  received  an  excellent  response 
indicating  the  interest  in  this  current  topic.  Also  the 
Center  has  served  as  a  base  for  about  twenty  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  during  the  summer.  The  young 
people  in  the  Corps  provided  approximately  4500 
hours  of  community  service. 

The  public  has  indicated  that  they  are  more 
comfortable  receiving  assistance  in  the  informal  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Resource  Center.  They  often  call  on  the 
Center  when  problems  arise.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
full  time  State  Parole  and  Probation  Officer,  full  time 
Municipal  Probation  Officer,  part  time  King  County 
Probation  Officer,  part  time  Mental  Health  Counselor 
and  Psychologist  (one  each)  and  two  Juvenile  Couit 
Counselors.  The  Center  staff  feels  that  the  informal 
surroundings  has  aided  them  in  assisting  and  rehabil¬ 
itating  their  clients.  All  of  the  agencies  involved  agree 
on  the  need  for,  and  the  value  of  the  work  at  the 
Center--the  problem  now  is  to  fit  it  into  already 
strained  budgets.  (Mary  Van  Frederiberg,  a  Crime 
Commission  Staff  Assistant,  has  served  as  coordinator 
and  manager  of  the  Center  during  all  of  1972.) 


■T Seattle  Times  Reporter,  Mike  Wyne  discusses  final 
draft  of  the  revised  ". Stop  Crime”  booklet  with  Com- 
.  mission  Director,  Tom  Sampson. 
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ASSAULTS  AGAINST  WOMEN 

In  April  of  1972  a  conference  entitled  "Speak 
Out  On  Rape"  was  held  in  Seattle.  A  cross  section  of 
women  of  varying  backgrounds  and  ages  organized 
and  attended  this  conference  to  hear  and  present 
studies  and  testimony  on  a  subject  that  is  arousing  an 
increasing  amount  of  public  concern. 

Recognizing  the  growing  interest  in  the  control 
and  prevention  of  assaults  against  women  and  having 
received  information  that  the  reported  incidents  of 
such  crimes  has  increased  greatly  during  1972,  the 
Seattle  Crime  Commission  has  decided  to  take  an 
active  role  in  this  area.  The  Commission  has  been 
invited  to  participate  with  the  Evergreen  Safety 
Council’s  Women’s  Committee  and  a  number  of 
women’s  groups  from  Seattle  and  throughout  the 
State  in  an  initial  planning  session  designed  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  women’s  safety.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  examined  arc:  who  are  the  victims,  how  can 
women  be  educated  to  protect  themselves,  can  laws 
in  this  area  be  changed  to  eliminate  prosecutive  pro¬ 
blems;  and  how  can  reporting  of  such  assaults  be  in- 
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creased. 

Ultimately  this  joint  effort  will  produce  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  city-wide  program  of  action  to  reduce  the 
incidents  of  assaults  against  women.  The  findings  of 
the  groups  involved  together  with  their  proposals  are 
scheduled  for  presentation  sometime  in  February  at  a 
symposium  co-sponsored  by  the  Crime  Commission. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  contribution  to  this 
effort  are  urged  to  contact  Dorothy  Gilmour  of  the 
Evergreen  Safety  Council  or  the  Seattle  Crime  Com¬ 
mission  office  as  soon  as  possible. 


This  bulletin  Is  published  monthly  by  the  Seattje,.. 


ROBERT  I  BLOCK  r  :  '  '  ROBfN  GUEVARRA'v 
nSr«FBi  FIN.  DR.  EZRA  STOTLANDX 
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THE  ZERO-IN  PROJECT 


Starting  in  January,  1972,  the  Crime  Prevention 
">iom mission  and  the  Seattle  Police  Department 
Oiated,  in  two  areas  of  Seattle,  intensive  experi¬ 
mental  programs  designed  to  substantially  reduce 
neighborhood  and  street  crimes  against  personal 
'  safety  and  property.  The  two  areas  chosen  for  this 
:  project  were  the  Mt.  Baker  area  and  the  Capital  Hill 
area,  because  of  the  high  incident  rate  of  crime  and 
because  of  the  active  community  councils  operating 

it  in  the  areas.  .  ,  . 

A  substantial  amount  of  time  was  required  in 
organizing  all  the  groups  involved,  instituting  the  var¬ 
ious  programs  and  coordinating  these  efforts.  As  a 
result,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  Mt.  Baker  area  the 
Commission’s  primary  point  of  interest,  and  with  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  Captain  William  Rhodes,  of  the 
Seattle  Police  Department;  Fredric  C.  Tausand,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Seattle  Crime  Prevention  Commission; 
and  the  Mt.  Baker  Community  Club,  the  program  is 
making  good  headway  with  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  on 

everyones’  part.  . 

At  the  present,  two  major  projects  are  being 

initiated  in  the  Mt.  Baker  area.  These  are  Operation 
Identification  (the  engraving  of  all  household  valu¬ 
ables  with  one’s  driver’s  license  number  for  deterrant 
purposes  or  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  articles,  if 
•stolen,  and  the  formulation  of  a  Juvenile  Court  Con- 

cVence  Committee.  .  ,  • 

On  Capital  Hill,  elections  have  taken  place  in  the 
Community  Council  and  the  community  is  now  ready 
to  begin  its  involvement  with  the  project. 

v  j  ism:  •• 


CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT 

The  field  of  prisons  and  probation  afford  a 
critical  opportunity  for  concerned  citizen  involve¬ 
ment.  . 

If  crime  is  to  be  reduced,  we  must  improve  the 

criminal  justice  system  where  the  people  arc. 

The  historic  process  of  punishment  has  been 
counterproductive  and  yields  no  social  benefits. 

Citizen  groups  should  become  aware  of  collec¬ 
tion  institutions  in  the  state,  city  and  county  and 
redesign  the  institutions  from  warehouses  for  social 

cargo  to  catalysts  for  reform.  .  .  • 

Citizens  must  become  aware  of  the  criminal 
codes  at  the  state  and  local  levels  and  support  change 
to  provide  a  rational  legal  system  of  criminal  penalty. 

Local  communities  must  provide  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  dischargees  from  the  prison  system. 

Finally,  community  based  corrections  must  re¬ 
place  prison  walls  as  much  as  possible.  This  can  only 
happen  with  broad  citizen  involvement. 

Robert  J.  Block,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Parole 
Seattle  Crime  Prevention  Commission 


Commission^  Staff  Meeting:  (i,  to  r.)  Wayne  Lieb, 
7^Tom  Sampspn;Jeff  Hammarlund,  Joe  Voiiand.  ; 
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^‘Everybody’*  so  image-conscious  thoso  days. 


vm 


)  Recent  Crime  Commission  Meeting:  (Ltor.JW. 
iohn  Holberg  (Community  Relations  -  SPD  Officer), 
George  Foster,  (Seattle  P-l),  and  Commission  mem¬ 
bers  Robert  Block  and  Ezra  Stotland. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


All  future  Crime  Commission  meetings  will  be 
held  at  the  3rd  Floor  Commission  Room  ot  the 
Municipal  Building.  (5th  and  James) 

All  meetings  during  1973  will  be  held  orrthe 
fourth  Thursday  of  every  month  starting  at  3.UU 

P.M. 

If  you  wish  to  be  informed  of  future  meetings, 
please  call  the  Commission  Offices  at  583-6530. 


TIELSCH  —  THE  DECISION  TO  STAY 

George  Tielsch,  Chief  of  the  Seattle  Police  De- 
Dartment  gave  a  Christmas  present  last  week  to  his 
S  and  to  the  citizens  of  Seattle  -  his  decision  to 

SUV  reVT^h' toPot“  of  the  police  force 

a  couple  of  years  ago,  much  has  been  done  to  rebudd 
the  morale  of  a  formerly  demoralized  department  and 
the  image  of  the  Seattle  Police  has  improved  cons.der- 

at>ly’ Recently,  there  was  some  speculation  that 
Tielsch  would  accept  a  job  as  Chief  of  the s  Santa  Ana 
Police  Department  and  that’s  exactly  what  it  turned 

OUt,TicSrdCeUcil0n'.o  stay  was  welcomed  by  his 

mWSSeSCommission  looks  forward  to  a  year 
of  close  cooperation  with  the  Police  Deparmcnt  and 
with  Chief  Tielsch  during  1973. 
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The  preparation  of  this  report  was  aided  by  the  Washington 
State  Planning  Agency  through  a  federal  grant  from  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  authorized  under  Title  1,  Public  Law  90-351,  May, 
4  >  1971 .  Grant  71-DF-500.  Ron  Qulst,  Program  Director, 
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OFFICE!  OF  THE  MAYOR- CITY  OF  SEATTI.K 


Wm  Uhlm*n,  Muyor 


December  21,  1972 


During  the  past  three  years,  the  reduction  of  crime  in  Seattle 
has  been  one  of  my  highest  priorities.  It  J;®  Ratifying  to 
note  that  the  efforts  of  citizen  groups,  including  the  Seattle 
Crime  Prevention  Advisory  Commission  and  the  Association 
Colunity  Councils,  have^ooperated  with  our  Police  Department 
and  achieved  a  significant  decrease  in  crime* 

of  course  some  criminal  activity  still  exists  in  our  city*  We 
can°never ' be°assured  complete  safety  ^^ose  who  wool Id 
violate  our  laws.  But  there  are  some  simple,  effective  steps 
that  you  can  take  to  protect  your  family  and  property. 

This  new  edition  of  the  "Stop  Crime"  brochure,  published  by 
the  Seattle  Crime  Prevention  Advisory  Comnssion,  will  inform 
vou  of  those  steps  so  you  can  prevent  crime.  I  hope  that  you 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  brochure’s  recommendations. 

Through  your  efforts  and  through  effective  police  work,  we  can 
make  Seattle  a  safer  city  and  a  great  place  in  which  „o  live. 


Wes  Uhlman 
Mayor 
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RESIDENTS  ! 

t 

’  ude  of  crime  in  America.  We  hear  of 
I  seemingly  inevitable  consequences 
ne  as  being  a  part  of  our  society  and 
1  he  hope  of  removing  ourselves  and 
•blem. 

We  cannot  escape  crime  and  we  can- 
t  agencies  to  work  in  a  vacuum.  Law 
upport  and  assistance.  It  is  left  to 
joiners”  and  participate  in  the  local 
mcil  or  service  club.  However  much 
•ants  succeed  toward  reducing  crime, 

i 

by  the  problems  of  our  city  and  our 
iot  the  type  of  person  who  believes 
t  change,  then  don't  just  criticize  — 

l 

e  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce 
r  car  always  locked  and  the  keys  re- 
'  low  well  lighted  is  your  home  when 
\vs  know  where  your  children  are? 

Idjfanal  steps  you  can  take  to  help 
•  J  ^will  seriously  consider  these 


DRUG  ABUSE 

When  we  uso;  (be  term  "drug  abuse"  we  (end  to  think  only  of  the 
illicit  drugs:  marijuana,  LSD,  heroin  or  the  amphetamines  abused 
by  (he  "speed"  freak.  But  it  is  also  the  adult  who  may  start  his  day 
with  an  amphetamine  for  a  "pick-me-up,”  end  it  with  several  drinks 
to  "unwind”  and  a  barbiturate  to  put  him  to  sleep. 

Our  culture  teaches  us  that  we  can  obtain  instant  relief  from  ten¬ 
sion  and  stress.  Permission  to  do  so  is  constantly  reinforced  by  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  media. 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  an  emotionally  charged  one  for  most 
people  and  many  parents  feel  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  com¬ 
municate  effectively  with  their  children. 

Some  concrete  suggestions 

Avoid  Panic.  A  panic  reaction  expressed  to  the  young  person  who 
may  be  using  illicit  drugs  can  only  serve  to  alienate  him  and  to  con¬ 
fuse  what  should  be  straightforward  and  objective  help;  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  be  non-judgmental  in  discussing  drugs.  Be  calm  and 
informative.  Teenagers  are  entitled  to  honest  and  accurate  answers 
about  drugs  and  their  effects. 

Use  of  scare  techniques  is  usually  ineffective  because  the  teen¬ 
ager’s  direct  knowledge  frequently  contradicts  sensational  accounts 
of  drug  abuse. 

An  attitude  of  active  suspicion  will  not  eliminate  the  problem. 
What  this  will  do  is  certainly  destroy  the  climate  of  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  essential  to  open  dialogue  .and  discussion. 

Keep  the  lines  of  communication  open.  Encourage  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding  toward  the  young  person’s  point  of  view.  He  is 
engaged  in  the  painful  process  of  growing  up  and  needs  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  adults  are  making  a  genuine  effort  to  listen  to  his  very 
real  problems.  #  . 

Communication  between  parent  and  child  does  not  always  imply 
agreement.  It  does  imply  respect  for  the  young  person  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  shows  interest  and  a  mutual  sharing  of  concerns  on  the 
part  of  the  adult. 

One  way  of  showing  concern  is  to  accompany  the  young  person  to 
obtain  factual  information  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  professional 
help.  This  information  and  help  may  not  be  available  from  the 
family  physician.  It  is  readily  available  at  many  crisis  intervention 
centers,  free  clinics  and  similar  organizations  in  our  community. 


'  one  of  us  can  do  is  important. 

GEORGE  P.  TIELSCH 
Chief  of  Police 


HITCHHIKING  SAFETY  TIPS 

The  Seattle  Crime  Prevention  Commission  recognizes  hitchhik¬ 
ing  as  a  legitimate  method  of  transportation.  However,  any  person 
who  hitchhikes  or  picks  up  hitchhikers  should  be  aware  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hitchhiking  safety  tips: 

i  _  Avoid  hitchhiking  between  10  p.m.  -  4  a.m.  Most  crimes 

committed  against  or  by  hitchhikers  occur  between  the  hours 
of  10  p.m.  -  4  a.m. 

_  If  you  are  a  woman,  never  hitchhike  alone. 

_  Use  careful  judgment  about  who  you  accept  a  ride  with  or 

give  a  ride  to. 

_  Avoid  hitchhiking  too  near  to  freeway  entrances. 

_  Avoid  hitchiking  in  areas  where  a  traffic  problem  might  be 

created  by  your  presence. 
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KING  i^UNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLlCw&FETY 
INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 


Q 


TO:  CApT  THOMAS 

FROM:'  SGT  DAVID  H  JOLLY 
SUBJECT:  MEM0  FROM  JOE  BURNSTIN 


DATE:  Mar  27 


73 


VIA: 


I  concur  with  Mr.  Jensen's  report  which  is  attached.  I  am 
peticularly  concerned  with  the  FBI's  attitude  about  the  Laws  Justice 
Planning  Of  f  ice '  s  "right  to  know".  Iff  as  Mr  Burnstin's  letter  implies, 
the  FBI  has  no  objections  to  Law  &  Justice  receiving  this _ information; 
why  involve  this  Department?  They  could  request  and  receive  the  infor¬ 
mation  direct.  If  the  FBI  has  no  objection  to  Law  &  Justice  receiving 
the  information  from  us  but  will  not  send  it  direct,  I  feel  that  leaves 
use  in  a  rather  dubious  situation.  However,  if  we  receive  written 
confirmation  from  the  FBI  of  Law  &  Justice's  "right  to  know"  they 
could  hardly  object  at  some  later  date. 

This  project  involves  a  considerable  number  of  persons  (about  1,000) 
and  we  will  not  have  control  over  the  use  of  this  information  after 
it  is  released.-  Recent  court  decisions  concerning  the  citizen's  right 
to  privacy  raise  the  question  of  department  liability.  If  persons 
involved  in  this  study (subjects  of  the  study)  should  raise  legal  objections 
what  would  be  our  position  reference  the  courts  and  the  FBI? 

If  we  proceed  with  this  project  R&I  can  separate  the  requested 
rap  sheets  from  our  own,  but  should  we  simply  release  these  rap  sheets 
to  Law  &  Justice?  If  not  Law  &  Justice  would  have  to  secure  what 
information  they  needed  here  and  R&I  would  then  either  disgard  them  or 
update  our  own  files  which  would  involve  microfilming  them  all'. 
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KING(£$UNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIO^AFETY 
INTER-OFFICE  MEMORANDUM 
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DATE:  March  27.  1973 
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TO:  CAPTAIN  RICHARD  E.  THOMAS 


VIA:  PHATN  OR  COMMAND 


FROM:-  ERNEST  JENSEN 

SUBJECT* *  MEM0  FR0M  J0E  BURNSTIN 


Regarding  the  attached  memo  from  Joe  Burnstin,  Law  and  Justice  Planning 
Office :  ■ 

*  '  ,  l  '  : 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  we.  want  to  assist  any.  agency  engaged m 
law  enforcement  work.  This  particular  proposal,  however,  wherin  the 
Law  and  Justice  Office  would  submit  a  list  of  names  (30  to  50  at  one 
time  and  500  to  1,000  total)  to  this  department,  and  we  would  submit 
them  to  the  FBI  and  receive  rap  sheets  from  the  FBI,  then  turn  them  over 
to  the  Law  and  Justice  Office  would  necessitate  a  substantial  amount  of  <_  , 
time  being  expended  by  us.  The  returns  would  most  likely  not  come  in 
at  one  time  but  would  straggle  in  with  possibly  nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  were  for  the  planning  office  or  for  us. 

.  /  f.  , 

Special  Agent  Milnes  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "as  long  as  the  requests 
were  made  by  the  Dept,  of  Public  Safety  and  were  examined  in  a  strictly,; 
confidential  atmosphere"  he  was  confident  no  problem  would  be  encount¬ 
ered.  That  is  very  true,  because  the  FBI  will  accept  requests  from 
any  law  enforcement  agency  and,  of  course,  the  records  are  confidential. 

If  the  Law  and  Justice  Planning  Office  is  recognized  by  the  FBI  as  a  , 
police  agency  then  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  requests  could 
not  go  directly  from  them  to  the  FBI  and  be  returned  to  them  from  the 
FBI.  Bringing  the  identification  section  into  it  is  meaningless.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  FBI  should  not  recognize  them  as  a  legitimate 
agency  and  will  not  send  them  the  records,  then  we  would  be  violating 
the  trust  of  the  FBI  by  furnishing  such  records  to  the  Law  and  Justice  y 
Planning  Office. 

The  thinking  here  is  to  simplify  the  procedure  for  both  agencies  as 
we  do  not  need  the  up-dated  rap  sheets  in  question  to  the  extent  of 
putting  the  time  into  such  a  project.  The  answers  to  the  above  can  be 
obtained  only  from  the  FBI  Identification  Division  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  would  be  happy  to  communicate  with  that  agency  to  determine  if  they 
will  accept  requests  for  up-dated  records  directly  from  the  Law  and 
Justice  Planning  Office  if  it  is  wished  that  I  do  so. 


One  (1)  Attachment 
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KCDPS  0127  (12/70) 


King  County  State  of  Washf^ton 
John  D.  Spellrnao*  County  EJta^tive 

Joseph  L.  McGavick,  Director 
Department  of  Budget 
and  Program  Planning 

Room  400  King  County  Court  House 
Seattle,  Washington  98104 
mmz  (206)  344-3978 

i  ' 

March  22,  1973 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: 


FROM: 


CAPTAIN  RICHARD  THOMAS  ^ 

ERNIE  JENSEN 

Bureau  of  Records,  Identification 
and  Communicator!,  DPS 


JOE  BURNSTIN^ 

Law  &  Justice  planning  Office 


In  an  attempt  to  determine  if  the  FBI  would  comply  with  the 
request  for  updated  FBI  rap  sheets  on  offenders  being  tracked 
by  Law  &  Justice  Planning,  a  phone  contact  was  made  with 
J.  Earl  Milnes,  Federal  Agent  in  Charge,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  Seattle#  • 


Theodore  Bundy,  project  consultant  conducting  the  recidivism 
study,  outlined  the  nature  of  the  study  to  Mr.  Milnes.  Mr. 
Bundy  then  summarized  the  anticipated  problems  that  persons 
in  the  King  County  Department  of  Public  Safety ' s  records  and 
criminal  identification  area  had  communicated  to  him. 

1.  Would  the  Bureau  refuse  to  send  updated  rap  sheets  for 
offenders  being  studied  but  not  in  custody? 

Mr.  Milnes  was  confident  no  problem  would  be  encountered.  It 
seemed  like  a  legitimate  request  to  him.  The  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  the  update  was  research  was  no  hindrance  as  long 
as  the  requests  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
and  were  examined  in  a  strictly  confidential  atmosphere. 

2.  Would  the  volume  of  reports  requested  present  a  problem? 


Mr.  Milnes  was  informed  that  the  total  number  of  requested 
reports  would  number  between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand. 
While  the  total  number  was  not  prohibitive,  Mr.  Milnes  sug¬ 
gested  that  30  to  50  reports  at  a  time  be  requested  for 
convenience  sake. 
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3.  What  would  be  the  format  for  requesting  reports? 

Mr.  Milnes  recommended  that  the  name  of  the  offender,  his  FBI 
number  and ,  where  no  FBI  number  is  available,  his  arrest  number 
in  police  file  be  listed.  The  letter  might  simply  ask  that 
current  reports  be  issued  on  the  following  list  of  30-50 
individuals. 

We  believe  Mr.  Milnes'  response  to  be  encouraging  but  certainly 
not  conclusive  and  shall  attempt  to  have  his  statements _ substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  Bureau's  Criminal  Identification  Section  itself. 

At  this  time,  it  appears  such  a  request  would  be  honored. 

While  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  obtain  current  reports  on 
the  offenders  in  our  study,  we  are  not  oblivious  to  the  problems 
this  transaction  could  cause  personnel  in  the  Department's 
records  section. 

To  minimize  the  impact,  we  propose  the  following.  The  King 
County  Law  &  Justice  Planning  Office  would  prepare  the  letter 
and  the  list  of  offender  names  and  numbers  to  be  submitted  to 
Public  Safety.  In  turn,  Public  Safety  would  send  it  to  the 
FBI.  When  the  rap  sheets  were  returned,  the  researcher  con¬ 
ducting  the  study  would  file  reports  in  the  appropriate  folder 
after  recording  the  arrest  information  contained  thereon. 

We  would  like  to  encourage  your  response  to  Mr.  Milnes'  comments 
and  our  proposal. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 


EJB:TRB: jkm 

cc:  Sheriff  Waldt 

Chief  Booth 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  ALTERNATIVES 


PROBLEMS 

1.  No  Offender  Characteristics  Correlated.  Demographic  and 
socio-economic  information  on  offenders  is  not  collected 
by  either  the  police  or  the  courts.  Limited  information 
of  this  nature  does  appear  in  the  files  of  the  Probation 
Service  beginning  in  1970.  Therefore,  the  construction  of 
offender  profiles  concerning  the  kinds  of  persons  benefit 
or  do  not  benefit  from  corrections  services,  based  on  1969 
records,  is  not  possible  at  this  time.  1970  records  would 
permit  only  a  1-2  year  follow-up  period. 

2.  Criminal  Records  Incomplete  and  Out-of-Date.  Most  files 
have  shown'  no  activity  for  several  years.  Since  this  might 
reflect  a  person's  movement  out  of  the  area  or  an  arrest 

by  one  of  the  other  31  arresting  jurisdictions  in  the  county 
FBI  reports  should  be  obtained.  However,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  even  current  FBI  rap  sheets  often  omit  dis¬ 
positions  of  arrests  and  actual  jail  time  served  due  to 
failure  of  contributing  agencies. 

3.  Receipt  of  Updated  FBI  Reports  Unlikely.  Still  the  best 
source  of  information  available,  the  FBI  reports  would  not 
be  easily  obtainable.  ■  Records  personnel,  who  deal  with 
the  FBI  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  believe  that  requests  for 
several  hundred  reports  would  be  denied,  and  would  x'efuse 
to  do  so  without  special  authorization.  Suggest  Law  & 
Justice  contact  FBI  direct. 

ANTICIPATED  RESULTS  GIVEN  CURRENT  RESTRICTIONS 

Inadequate  and  out-of-date  information  will  show  fewer  guilty 
arrests  over  a  period  of  time  than  is  actually  the  case.  Part¬ 
icularly  distorted  will  be  the  period  of  follow-up,  a  period 
during  which  data  on  criminal  behavior  seems  least  available. 

In  addition,  without  complete  data  on  the  offender  himself, 
there  is  some  question  about  the  applicability  of  these  findings. 
The  sole  accomplishment  may  be  the  generation  of  unusable  infor¬ 
mation.  Lacking  demographic  and  socio-economic  information, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  what  the  needs  of  the  mis¬ 
demeanant  population  are  (education,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
family  counseling,  incarceration,  nothing?). 

The  findings  that  would  be  extracted  from  such  a  poor  data  base 
(e.g. ,  "people  with  longer  arrest  records  are  more  difficult  to 
correct,"  and  "minority  offenders  have  the  highest  rate  of 
recidivism")  would  amount  to  a  restatement  of  existing  social 
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scientific  research  and  would  not  aid  substantially  in  under¬ 
standing  the  offender  in  King  County  and  the  development  of 
policies  toward  him.  "We  need  more  information  but  believe  we 
have  definitely  identified  a  recidivism  problem  in  King  County," 
would  be  an  inevitable  conclusion.  (A  conclusion  recently 
reached  by  Battelle  after  following  7,000  cases  over  a  five- 
year  period. ) 

Until  county-wide,  state-wide,  and  nation-wide  reporting  of 
criminal  careers  is  in  operation  and  accessible  to  the  researcher 
and  until  the  district  courts  in  King  County  adopt  a  centralized 
automated  data  file,  no  comprehensive  recidivism  data  will  be 
available. 

ALTERNATIVES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  King  County  Office  of  Law  &  Justice  Planning  has  available 
to  it  any  combination  of  the  following  options: 

1.  Complete  the  current  study  in  spite  of  the  stated  limit¬ 
ations  . 

2.  Select  a  study  format  that  does  not  approach  recidivism  as 
scientifically  but  begins  to  answer  the  question  of  what 
is  effective  and  who  recidivates.  For  instance,  a  small 
sample  could  be  selected  and  the  subjects  given  personal 
interviews  about  their  evaluations  of  various  elements  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corrections  as  ex-clients.  Interviews  could 
be  limited  to  recidivists  in  the  jail  populations.  Another 
area  of  investigation  would  be  probation  records.  Here  one 
might  attempt  to  identify  racial,  age,  occupation,  family, 
medical  categories,  etc.  which  seem  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  probation  population. 

3.  Seek  to  obtain  financial  and  other  support  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  information  systems  that  even¬ 
tually  will  permit  the  proper  study  of  recidivism.  A  grant 
allowing  the  incorporation  of  the  district  court  system 
into  the  Sea-King  System  and  the  exertion  of  pressure  on  the 
proper  authorities  to  accelerate  the  implementation  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification,  represent  activity 
leading  to  such  a  goal. 


TRB : jkrn 
3/19/73 
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PREFACE 

The  observations  contained  in  this  progress  report  are  based  upon 
experiences  gained  while  gathering  approximately  220  cases  from 
Seattle  and  Airport  District  Courts  over  the  past  two  weeks. 

These  cases  have  been  traced  through  the  files  of  the  King  County 
Department  of  Public  Safety's  Records  and  Identification  Division. 
Statistics  on  these  cases  are  currently  being  manually  tabulated. 

The  preparations  and  pre-testing  of  this  study  design  have  un¬ 
covered  some  restrictions  which  threaten  the  very  credibility 
and  applicability  of  the  anticipated  findings  of  such  an  effort. 
This  report  was  written  to  expose  some  of  them. 

INTRODUCTION 

Studies  in  recidivism  rarely  make  mention  of  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  locating  records  on  a  given  study  population's 
detected  criminal  behavior.  Rarely,  also,  do  they  discuss  the 
quality  of  the  information  gathered.  Is  it  complete?  Is  it 
current?  When  such  topics  are  covered  it  is  almost  in  a  passing 
manner,  and  usually  after  an  impressive  display  of  recidivism 
statistics. 

■t.  .  •  . 

Among  professionals  in  criminal  justice t  the  limitations  of 
information  keeping  systems  and  hence  the  qualified  reliability 
of  recidivism  data  in  well  knov/n.  One  just  does  not  put  it  in 


print,  apparently.  Therefore,  after  a  practical  expedition 
into  the  area,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  this  writer  that  recid¬ 
ivism  studies  must  be  viewed  with  great  skepticism,  and,  indeed, 
that  the  whole  concept  of  recidivism  is  rendered  almost  meaning¬ 
less  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  reporting  and  record  keeping 
systems. 

To  support  this  conclusion,  problems  arising  directly  out  of 
the  examination  of  the  King  County  court  and  police  files  will 
be  presented,  but,  first,  perhaps,  the  design  and  objectives 
of  the  study  should  be  restated. 

The  Setting.  The  County  contains  12  district  courts,  courts  of 
limited  jurisdiction.  The  State  District  Court  Activity  Report 
shows  that  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  an  average  of  5,000,  non¬ 
traffic  misdemeanor  cases  were  filed  in  these  12  courts. 

The  King  County  Department  of  Public  Safety  operates  a  Bureau 
of  Corrections  which  offers  several  corrections/rehabilitative 
services:  work  release,  jail  rehabilitation,  and  probation 

services.  Persons  found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  in  district 
court  are  often  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  for  super¬ 
vision  and  treatment. 

The  Questions.  When  asked  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
available  corrections  services  in  treating  offenders  referred 
by  district  court,  the  following  questions  must  be  asked: 

After  a  person  has  been  sentenced  for  a  misdemeanor  offense, 
at  what  rate  does  he  commit  crimes  (guilty  arrest/time  not 
incarcerated)  and  what  is  the  nature  of  these  crimes 
(felony,  misdemeanor,  property  offense,  personal  offense, 
sex  offense,  etc.)  subsequent  to  sentencing? 
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Is  the  rate  greater,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  rate  of 
detected  criminal  behavior  before  the  offender  was  tried 
in  district  court  and  supplied  with  corrections  service? 


Do  offenders  receiving  such  service  show  changes  in  rates 
of  criminal  activity  different  from  those  not  given  these 
services? 

Do  the  serviced  and  not  serviced  groups  differ  in  demo-, 
graphic,  socio-economic,  and  criminal  history  characteris 
tics? 

Finally,  given  before  and  after  rates,  can  demographic, 
socio-economic,  criminal  history  variables  be  associated 
with  those  who  may  benefit  from  a  corrections  service 
(reduced  rate  of  recidivism)  and  those  who  do  not  (same 
or  increase  rate) ? 


Recidivism  will  be  defined  as  habitual  relapse  into  crime  and 
will  be  used  to  describe  the  act(s)  of  one  person  committing 
two  or  more  criminal  offenses. 

The  Design.  In  general,  this  study  is  archival.  It  attempts  to 
search^*  empirically)  existing  court  and  law  enforcement  files 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  outlined  above.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  "Preliminary  Research  Proposal"  of  January  26, 
1973,  for  additional  information  on  design.  In  calculating  a 
recidivism  rate  the  following  formula  will  be  used: 

Guilty  arrests  divided  by  time  (minus  length  of  periods 
of  incarceration)  plus  a  factor  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense (s)  committed. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  STUDY 


The  problems  with  any  study  of  the  courts  or  lav;  enforcement 
agencies  are  common  and  numerous.  The  discussion  here,  however, 
will  dwell  on  only  those  factors  which  place  in  serious  jeopardy 
the  question  of  this  study's  accuracy  and  reliability. 
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As  the  discussion  progresses,  keep  in  mind  the  questions  pre¬ 
viously  listed,  the  answers  to  which  determine  corrections 
programs*  effectiveness. 

DATA  COLLECTION  POINT  I  -  THE  COURTS 


While  the  distribution  of  courts  and  autonomous  record  keeping 
systems  around  the  County  represents  an  inconvenience,  it  is 
not  a  critical  factor  relating  to  data  quality.  And  it  is  data 
quality  that  is  most  in  question. 

Until  now,  cases  have  been  selected  and  information  recorded 
from  the  criminal  court  dockets.  Large,  chronologically  ordered 
volumes,  containing  a  summary  of  the  cases  and  judgments. 
Evidence  has  recently  been  found  to  suggest  that  specific  con¬ 
ditions  of  suspended  and  deferred  sentences  (e.g.,  probation, 
community  service,  etc.)  are  not  entered  in  the  docket.  *This 
may  require  a  search  of  each  court  file  to  identify  other  con- 
divions  attendant  to  a  sentence. 


Specifically,  with  220  cases  collected,  only  three  appear  to 
have  been  referred  to  the  King  County  Probation  Services  Division. 
If  trend  continues,  conclusions  about  program  effectiveness 
will  be  difficult  to  make.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  searching 
court  files,  the  client  card  files  of  Probation  Service  must 
also  be  used  to  determine  if  more  cases  have  actually  been 
referred. 


DATA  COLLECTION  POINT  II 


POLICE  AGENCIES 


Comments  regarding  the  quality  of  information  contained  in  the 
files  of  the  King  County  Department  of  Public  Safety  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  judgment  of  the  ability  of  the  Records  and 
Identification  Section  to  handle  records.  To  the  contrary,  the 
system  within  the  Department  is  very  efficient,  although  the 
conversion  from  paper  files  to  automated  microfilm  system  will 
be  an  improvement  of  the  current  arrangement.  The  problem  with 
the  quality  of  records  is  part  of  a  lack  of  adequate  regional 
and  national  information  keeping  and  tracing. 

The  greatest,  most  severely  limiting  factor  confounding  the 
potential  results  of  this  study  of  recidivism  is  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  information  in  any  given  file.  The  following  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  asked  to  determine  if  a  file  is  complete: 

Do  all  arrests  through  the  present  appear  in  the  file? 

Where  arrests  are  shown,  do  all  court  dispositions 
following  those  arrests  also  appear? 

Where  an  offender  was  sentenced  to  serve  jail  or  prison 
time,  can  it  be  determined  how  much  time  he  actually 
served  before  he  was  released. 

Frequency  of  arrest  with  dispositions  and  the  amount  of  time 
available  to  commit  offenses  are  critical  in  determining  accurate 
rates  of  criminal  behavior.  Indications  are,  following  exam¬ 
inations  of  police  files,  that  the  answer,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  above  questions,  is  no.  For  example,  in  37  of  the  220  cases 
examined  thus  far,  the  arrest  leading  to  the  very  court  case 
selected  was  not  followed  by  a  disposition.  The  file  gave  the 
indication  only  that  an  individual  had  been  arrested.  Yet  in 
these  37  cases,  the  offender  had  been  tried  and  convicted  over 


PROBLEM:  DISPOSITIONS  MISSING 


The  first  question  of  completeness  involves  the  omission  of  dis¬ 
positions  from  the  information  in  the  police  file.  Conversations 
with  personnel  in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  identification 
agencies  underscores  the  finding  of  unreported,  unrecorded  dis¬ 
positions.  The  consensus  is  that  the  absence  of  dispositions  is 
more  likely  due  to  failure  of  the  arresting  agency  to  report 
them  than  due  to  the  fact  that  the  suspect  was  released  uncharged 
or  found  not  guilty. 

RESULT 

An  offender  will  appear  to  have  a  lower  rate  of  conviction 
(guilty  arrests)  both  before  and  after  his  district  court  trial 
than  he  actually  did. 

REMEDY 

Where  dispositions  are  not  shown,  write  to  the  arresting  agency 
and  request  missing  information. 

PROBLEM:  JAIL  TIME  NOT  CALCULABLE 

'  -  -  --  ^ 

Periods  during  which  an  offender  is  incarcerated  cannot  be 
included  in  the  determination  of  recidivism  rates.  He  is  simply 
not  available  to  commit  new  crimes. 

Such  time  must  then  be  subtracted.  However,  this  presents  two 
problems.  First,  as  has  been  discussed,  because  the  disposition 
may  not  have  been  reported,  the  fact  that  an  offender  was  incar¬ 
cerated  may  not  be  known.  Second,  in  those  cases  where  imprison¬ 
ment  has  been  reported  the  period  actually  detained  before  release 
might  not  be  given. 
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RESULT 


Because  the  offender  was  imprisoned,  he  will  appear  to  have  committed 
fewer  offenses,  as  a  function  of  time,  than  he  actually  did. 

Again,  the  offender  will  appear  to  have  decreased  his  rate  of 
criminal  behavior  when  such  was  not  the  case. 

REMEDY 

Where  a  prison  or  jail  sentence  has  been  imposed,  request  from 
the  penal  institution  the  actual  amount  of  time  served. 

PROBLEM;  FILES  NOT  CURRENT 

While  FBI  reports  appear  in  all  but  two  of  the  220  cases,  most 
of  these  were  requested  in  1969,  the  time  of  the  court  case 
selected  for  study.  163  showed  no  additional  reports.  None  of 
the  220  cases  were  updated.  Must  it  be  assumed  that  since  163 
persons  have  no  record  in  the  King  County  file  beyond  1969  that 
they  have  engaged  in  no  further  criminal  activity? 

No  one  expects  to  track  down  every  arrest  on  every  offender  in 
this  study.  The  error  can  be  minimized,  however.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  no  county  wide  reporting  and  record  keeping  system  for 
the  31  arresting  agencies  functioning  here.  The  State's  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Identification  will  require  several  years  to  become 
operational;  there  is  no  state  wide  system.  The  FBI  maintains 
the  only  national  files  to  which  agencies  in  Washington  have 
access.  The  question  is;  why  do  we  need  national  data  on  mis¬ 
demeanants;  aren't  King  County's  and  Seattle's  files  complete. 

The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports  indicate  that  between  50-55% 
of  felons  with  more  than  one  arrest  have  arrest  records  1  r. 
more  than  ono  Btatc.  23%  of  the  present  nnnple  of  220  have 


arrest  records  in  other  states. 

Further,  57%  of  that  sample  have  prior  records  as  felons.  It 
is  becoming  clear  that  the  definition  of  a  misdemeanant  is  a 
temporary,  and  insufficient  one.  Since  a  sizable  number  of  the 
test  sample  of  persons  are  both  felons  and  misdemeanants,  and 
since  this  society  is  noted  for  the  mobility  of  its  members, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  on  local  data  only. 

RESULT 

Measurement  will  be  low,  especially  during  the  period  of  the 
follow-up,  1969-1973,  since  most  of  the  files  have  not  been  up¬ 
dated. 

REMEDY 

Captain  Thomas  and  Ernie  Jensen  of  the  Records  and  Identification 
Division  in  King  County  believe  that  the  FBI  would  refuse  to 
send  large  numbers  of  updated  reports  should  they  be  requested. 
They  both  expressed  a  fear  that  the  Bureau  suspend  Public  Safety's 
access  to  FBI  reports  if  requests  were  made  in  this  manner  for 
persons  not  in  custody.  Captain  Thomas  suggests  that  the  FBI 
be  contacted  directly  by  Law  &  Justice  Planning  or  someone 
else  in  the  county  administration,  to  explain  the  project  and 
request  special  authorization. 


TRB : j  km 
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